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EDITORIAL NOTES 



In the New York Nation of September 7, Mr. Warner Fite 
writes at great length in criticism of teachers of education. He 
Attacks on criticizes the professor of education on the ground 
Departments that he has no special matter to present to students, 
of Education an( j on ^he ground that he has by cunning methods 
gained recognition in various ways to the disadvantage, as Mr. 
Fite thinks, of other departments of instruction. Mr. Fite holds 
that what prospective teachers need is subject-matter and not 
methods. Students should know how to teach because they have 
been taught by many instructors each of whom is an example of 
method. In the Dial of October 1, Mr. Fite's remarks are quoted 
with approval and new adjectives of an opprobrious type are added 
to those used by Mr. Fite. Both articles are full of bitter personal 
charges and both are evidently written by writers who have a 
grievance. It is said for example that the representatives of 
education as a department are untrained and crude. The science 
of education is scoffed at without reserve. 

The appearance of such discussions in journals which address 
primarily a lay constituency is a matter of great historical interest. 
The Discussion Ten y ears a g° there were not enough departments 
Shows That the of education in the country to draw the fire of Mr. 
Science of fite and the anonymous editorial writer of the Dial. 
Kno Ca ° n S ^ e h°P es °f recognition which were entertained by a 
few pioneer workers in the science of education seemed 
very unlikely to be realized. All this has changed. Wherever a uni- 
versity finds itself in real sympathy with the schools it finds more 
and more reason for training students to study the problems of edu- 
cation. The writer knows of several cases of universities that took 
on departments of education at first with a great deal of hesitation, 
but have realized — and that very rapidly — the large service which 
these departments can render. The fact is, then, that education 
as a department now has enough standing to bring to if violent 
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attacks of enemies and on the other hand the strong support of 
friends. That the friends should be eager and hopeful is not, 
perhaps, a matter deserving special comment. That the enemies 
of the subject should be so vigorous is interesting and significant. 

As in most violent criticisms, so in the present articles there 
is evidence of much ignorance on the part of the enemy of the 
Attack Based progress which has been made in the subject criti- 
on Lack of cized. Probably none would attempt to deny that the 
Acquaintance sc j ence f education has shown many symptoms of 
its youth in the efforts which it has made to become a mature 
member of academic society. There are papers on educational 
science which have in them very little significant material. What 
of it ? Is there any subject taught in our graduate classes which 
could not be ridiculed because of the trivial character of much 
that has been written in the name of advanced learning? Cer- 
tainly it is not these negative phases of the effort toward knowl- 
edge which constitute the true basis of a sane estimate of any 
subject. The real question is what are the successes The suc- 
cesses of education as a science are unknown to Mr. Fite and the 
anonymous writer in the Dial. They show that they have never 
read such a treatise as Meumann's on experimental education. 
These people have failed to read with appreciation such studies 
as those which appear from many different sources in this Journal. 
They write with boldness while they show, as Professor Bowen 
used to say of the critics of philosophy, that they are like our first 
parents in the early dawn of the world, "naked but not ashamed." 

What will be the practical effect of such criticism ? One can 
hardly forego the pleasure of recalling a bit of history. Years 
Will the a go an eminent professor of Harvard announced to 

Critics the waiting world that there is no use of asking the 

Succeed? teacher to read psychology. Many teachers said, 
"Now we are to be free from the necessity of reading more psy- 
chology." The indolent teacher took much satisfaction in the 
saying. The hopeful teacher felt some discouragement. The 
earnest student of educational psychology felt some regret that a 
supposed authority in the subject should turn it out of doors. 
But days passed by and grew into a decade and behold the pro- 
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fessor from Harvard wrote a book on psychology especially 
designed for teachers. Who can tell, perhaps when Mr. Fite is 
a little older he may come into the fold. He writes a literary 
style which might serve to rescue the department of education 
from the accusation that all who contribute to this field are unlet- 
tered. His probable skill as a teacher and administrator would 
furnish suitable material for advice to young pedagogues. At all 
events the practical outcome of the first attack upon educational 
psychology was not discouraging and those of us who work in 
the field are willing to wait until all our enemies, even the bitterest, 
come over to our side. 

Furthermore, we are not sitting idly by as we wait for Mr. Fite 
and others to join us. Studies of retardation and elimination are 
Never Were revealing in a new and striking way the problem of the 
Active Contri- school. The comparative study of gradesisdoingmuch 
buttons More to co-ordinate institutions. The methods of writing 
and reading and number are more economical and 
productive than they ever were — and what is more, we can prove 
it. The instruction in modern language is on a sounder basis than 
instruction in any of the antique and departed languages ever 
was. School finance is sounder than it ever was because we under- 
stand its principles. School promotions are more frequent and 
more just because the study of the problems involved has been 
taken up in Indianapolis and elsewhere. So one might go on. 
We ought to be very grateful to Mr. Fite and the writer in the 
Dial for an opportunity to write editorials and take some partial 
notice of the bright side of life. They are very generous to give 
us of their time and examples as a basis for popular consideration 
of the fact that we are alive. 

C. H. J. 



